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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Origin of Martha's Vineyard Indians. Information is desired in 
regard to the authenticity and affiliations of the following narrative, pur- 
porting to relate the Indian tradition of the settlement of Martha's Vine- 
yard : — 

" The first Indian who came to the Vineyard was brought thither with 
his dog on a cake of ice. When he came to Gay Head he found a very 
large man whose name was Moshup. He had a wife and five children, — 
four sons and one daughter, — and lived in the Den. He used to catch 
whales, and then pluck up trees and make a fire and roast them. The 
coals of the trees and the bones of the whales are now to be seen. After 
he was tired of staying here, he told his children to go and play ball on 
the beach that joined No man's Land to Gay Head. He then made a mark 
with his toe across the beach, at each end, so deep that the water followed 
and cut away the beach, so that his children were in fear of drowning. 
They took their sister up and held her out of the water. He told them to 
act as if they were going to kill whales, and they were all turned into killers 
(a fish so called). The sister was dressed in large stripes ; he gave them 
a strict charge always to be kind to her. His wife mourned the loss of 
her children so exceedingly that he threw her away. She fell upon Secon- 
nett, near the rocks, where she lived some time, exacting contributions of 
all who passed by water. After a while she was turned into a stone. The 
entire shape remained for many years, but after the English came some of 
them broke off the arms, head, etc., but the most of the body remains to 
this day. Moshup went away, nobody knows whither. He had no con- 
versation with the Indians, but was kind to them, by sending them whales 
&c ashore to them to eat. But after they grew thick around him he left 
them." (From an account communicated to the Mass. Hist. Society by 
Benjamin Bassett, of Chilmark, Martha's Vineyard, who obtained it from 
an Indian of Gay Head, about the year 1790. Vide 1 M. H. S. Coll., 
i- *39-) 

Story of Betts Haddington. (Vol. viii. p. 327.) The wide diffusion of 
this amusing little dramatic play, which might antecedently have been 
taken for only a local jest, illustrates the ease with which insignificant but 
entertaining inventions, attracting notice in virtue of their wit and oddity, 
attain traditional currency, and the obstinacy with which they retain a place 
in the recollection. Here may be reproduced two printed versions. 
(a) From the Boston " Evening Transcript " (date not noted) : — 
" The story of ' Betts Haddington ' is at least a century old, and its reci- 
tation in an old woman's voice, in the old-fashioned New England dialect, 
used to afford young people no end of amusement in the days of our 
grandmothers. A correspondent, S. E. H., who furnishes it, says, ' This is 
the story, as far as I remember it, that my aunt used to repeat to me, — a 
great deal depends upon the way it is told.' 



